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A Plea to Beam in the Underachiever 


DonaLp W. RUSSELL 
Woman's College of University of North Carolina 

HETHER used for convenience as an anonym for “over- 

achiever,” or as a word which carries less venom than “loaf- 
er”; the term “underachiever” has eased into the endless ranks of 
pedagogical nomenclature. Fortunately the term itself is relatively 
comprehensible and thus can be explained in a rather simple defini- 
tive manner. 

DEFINING THE UNDERACHIEVER 


In a very general sense, the “underachiever” is the person who 
performs markedly below his capacities to learn, to make applica- 
tions of learning, and to complete tasks. Speaking figuratively, he 
is the person who sits on his potential, resisting various motivational 
procedures to get him off his potential, and possibly needing an 
adroitly directed kick in that same potential. 

In this light, it might be safe to say that nearly every human 
being would willingly or unwillingly admit to a certain suscepti- 
bility to the human frailties of softness, apathy to motivation, or 
varying degrees of emotionalized discordance—thus being an “under- 
achiever” in one to a myriad of ways. 

It should be stressed that underachievement is not a germ which 
eats at any one intellectual level. Susceptibility exists from the 
slowest child throughout the areas of mental giftedness. A goodly 
percentage of the professional literature would lead one to believe 
that the gifted child provides the most fertile area for the breeding 
of underachievement. Such is not always the case. However, it is 
natural that greater alarm be expressed when the “have-lots” fall 
short of their high potentials than when the “have-nots” do not 
measure up to their rather limited capacities. 


PosITIVE IDENTIFICATION Is MANDATORY 


The intent herein is not to propose a magic formula for curing 
the ills of the underachiever. Any such proposal comes only after 
positive identification has been made and basic reasons established 
as to why the child is markedly below his capacity to achieve. 

Industry employs high salaried specialists to determine the de- 
gree to which, and the reasons why, individual workers do not ex- 
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pend their maximum efforts. The reason, of course, is that below- 
capacity work on the part of one worker, particularly when multi- 
plied by the total number of inefhicient workers, has its negative 
eflect on the entire production picture. The success of industry 
depends on its ability to measure up to the maximum capacity of 
out-put. 

It follows that the effectiveness of the American citizenry, as it 
attempts to operate in the framework of Democracy, depends on the 
ability of its Components to reach full capacity in their production 
of the attributes of functional citizenship. Such is the challenge 
that faces the American public school. 

Admittedly, industry is able to mechanize, and through automa- 
tion, convert its raw material into a nearly flawless material product. 
Public education must of necessity—thank God—continue its applica- 
tion of love, understanding, appreciation and dedicated diligence 
in order to convert its raw material into a functionally tooled human 
product. 

The public schools, minus the high salaried efliciency experts, 
face the problem of equating each student’s out-put against his 
capacity to produce. Instead of blue prints, careful instrumenta- 
tion, time and motion checks, and statistical quality control, the 
school applies teaching materials, motivational techniques, intelli- 
gence tests and a firm belief in the investment in young minds. 
Thus, the positive identification of marked underachievement is 
mandatory. 

IDENTIFICATION Is NoT DIFFICULT 

The average school has sufficient media of spotting the under- 
achievers, and it is difficult to visualize the school that would not in 
some way use such media. The chief sources of identification, of 
course, are: 1. The subjective judgment of school personnel, and 2. 
The objective results of informal and standardized tests. Founda- 
tional to this identification there must be an established administra- 
tive policy which accentuates the responsibility of the school to 
recognize cases of underachievement. 

At present, the demand for positively identifying highly gifted 
children is being voiced from all sides. I am proud to be an ener- 
getic proponent of this demand. However, lest we completely lose 
ourselves in the rigors of spotting the highly gifted, we must not 
forget that this American educational venture is for all the children 
of all the people; that we foot the bill for it; moreover, we compel 
these children to participate in this venture. Therefore, for the 
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good of this entire gigantic American investment, it is just as im- 
portant to identify the underachievers and attempt to motivate 
them to their respective capacities, as it is to spot the top one or two 
percent. 


PossIBLE CAUSES 


A vitally significant thing to remember is that, in and of them- 
selves, normal children do not deliberately choose to be under- 
achievers. Due to certain experiences in his life, a child may find 
himself not measuring up to his capabilities, but few are the chil- 
dren who construct all the plans for such a situation. Practically 
no normal child is inherently antagonistic to life situations and 
people, nor is he born to be lazy or indifferent to new experiences. 

There are many things which can easily provoke the above-men- 
tioned reactions. Certain aspects of the school and school life, the 
home and home life, along with certain social phases of community 
life can give rise to the negative feelings which produce under- 
achievement. The school in identifying underachievement often 
discovers problems of a clinical nature. The need for effective 
referral in such situations is felt nation-wide. 

In many cases a goodly amount of the curriculum of the school 
is not relevant to the growth and development of some children. 
The realization that certain pupils would be better off out of school 
tends to hurt our professional pride, yet we know very well that 
such is often the case. Mention should be made of certain types 
of teaching methods which promote pupil disinterest and repres- 
sion, which in turn can balloon into antagonism. Sarcasm, punish- 
ment and unsympathetic teacher personalities often promote similar 
effects. We can add to these such things as negative home conditions 
and parental attitudes, poor discipline and general discouragement, 
all of which the teacher sees indirectly manifested in the mental and 
emotional confusion within some of her pupils. It is here that we 
face up to the question, should these symptoms become the causes 
of school failure? 
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What and Why of Underachievement 
MALtcotm S. MAcLEAN 


University of California, Los Angeles 

= the commonly accepted meaning of the term, an “underachiev- 

ing” pupil in high school is one whose grades in courses are well 
below those expected of one with his measured academic intelli- 
gence. For example, if Ralph rates an IQ of 140 on an Otis or 
other standard test and, perhaps, gets high scores on any of the var- 
ious subject achievement tests, and yet gains only C and D teacher 
grades, he is branded as an underachiever. As such he becomes a 
matter of concern to principal, teachers, counselors, parents and 
society itself in these days of widespread attack upon education and 
educators, and public accusations of our neglect of superior or gifted 
students. A frequent reaction of school personnel to finding such a 
one is to counsel, cajole, goad, or threaten him in the hope, as is 
often said, of “making him work and study up to the full limits of 
his ability.” This is obviously a silly notion for, if any of us did so, 
we would soon wear ourselves out, go mad, or die of a coronary. 
Nevertheless, it is important that we discover the underachievers. 

This is no easy task. Our first job is identification. Discrepancy 
between measured academic intelligence and performance in terms 
of grades is only one clue, the simplest and easiest of all. Beyond 
and beneath such surface symptoms lie many factors. First and 
most basic is the pupil’s physical and psychic energy level. While 
in general the teens appear to be a period of abundant vitality— 
especially when viewed by oldsters—high school youngsters vary in 
level over a wide range. Often we see them sapped by the very 
speed of their growth, sometimes as much as a foot in a year. I 
suspect that some degree of malnutrition (cokes instead of milk) 
—corrected in the elementary grades by the school lunch program— 
is more prevalent than we know. Loss of sleep is not unusual for 
the deeps of night have a charm for youth that fades all too soon. 
The onset of puberty brings other distractions and drainages to 
diminish attention and effort in study. Quite aside from these 
“normal” factors, there are the diseases that beset youngsters from 
colds and viruses to diabetes and heart conditions. 

Assuming a psychophysical energy level to match high meas- 
ured academic intelligence, we still find it essential to inquire into 
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a pupil's interests before we can name him an underachiever. Al- 
though the Bestors, Rickovers, Hutchins and other critics of our 
high schools would ignore or deny either the validity or importance 
of interests as a key to achievement, we cannot do so. The ex- 
tensive, careful research over a 40 year period by E. K. Strong, M. 
E. Hahn, J. G. Darley, Frederick Kuder and their associates and 
students has established beyond cavil that interests (1) are becoming 
patterned and canalized in the high school years and change very 
little during the rest of life; (2) have a low correlation with abilities 
(i.e. 1 may have a profound and lifelong interest in music and in 
foreign language, but little ability in either because my ears are 
insensitive to fine shades of tone or pronunciation) ; (3) when both 
interest and ability are high, achievement and satisfaction with 
achievement are almost certain; (4) which are lacking or low in 
intensity can rarely, if ever, be developed by forcing, demanding, 
punishing. It is clear that an essential element in the identification 
of the underachiever is the measurement of his interests. 
Undergirding ali of a pupil’s behavior, impelling him to achieve, 
underachieve or, in some cases, overachieve, lies his system of values 
fashioned and made fairly solid and permanent by home, church, 
school and cultural milieu. Clearly he will pour what energy he has 
into those activities he values most. As Allport and Vernon have 
shown in their researches in values and value systems, high school 
pupils, like the rest of us, strikingly differ one from another in what 
they hold dear. Some are bent upon search for truth through 
science or mathematics, the potential scientists and engineers so 
much in demand in this post-sputnik era. They may be considered 
underachievers if, in school, they fail to build up their knowledges 
and skills to the approximate level of their abilities. But they can- 
not be so considered if they attain average to low grades in the 
creative arts, the humanities, the social studies. Similarly we must 
view the levels of achievement of pupils who differ from one an- 
other widely in value systems. There are those who have a fine 
passion for art or music, who accept Keats’ dictum that “Truth is 
beauty, beauty truth and that is all on earth you know or need to 
know.”” Others concentrate upon practical matters, the making of 
money, the handling of materials. Others focus their thought and 
feeling on everexpanding, warm and sensitive human relations lead- 
ing to the knowledges and skills for service; some on attaining 
power in management of people; some in the life of the spirit and 
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religion. To condemn a pupil as an underachiever in those areas 
of study to which he attaches little value is educationally stupid. 

With psychophysical energy, interests and values in mind as 
factors in identifying and judging underachievement, we must, I 
think, go further and take a look at the complexities of life and 
work and play in school, at home, and in the culture and sub-cul- 
tures in which our students grow. So many, so kaleidoscopic are 
the stimuli that beat hourly upon students; so heavy, varied and 
frequent are the demands made upon them, that foreign observers 
insist we have the most overscheduled, overloaded adolescents in 
the world. A single week is likely to contain a minimum of 25 
hours in classes involving frequent shifts from one unrelated subject 
to another and from one teacher to another in math, history, 
English, foreign language, civics, shop, art, physical education. 
Home work is assigned—books to read, essays to write, material to 
memorize, library search. There is sports practice; the Friday night 
dance; the dentist's appointment. For many the Scout troop or 
other organization and school or social club meetings are a must. 
The latest movie, the favorite TV and radio programs, the name 
bands and jam sessions all demand time and attention. 

To make a judgment as to whether a boy or girl is underachiev- 
ing, | think it essential to examine, over a considerable period of 
time, all of the activities in which time and energy are invested in 
terms of interests and values, of external and internal pressures. If 
we find that pupils are in fact overscheduled we run into the para- 
dox that the sure way to get them to achieve in academic work is 
to give them far fewer things to do. How this can be accomplished 
I do not know. Can we reduce the demands upon them of their 
homes, their churches, their social organizations, and the varied and 
powerful lures of the entertainment industry in order that they may 
have more time and energy for study? I think not, for these are 
the established patterns of American life. 

The solution seems to me to lie clearly in the further develop- 
ment of our familiar processes in secondary education. These are: 
(1) basic research in the psychology of adolescence; (2) improve- 
ment of tests and measurements of pupil abilities, interests, value 


systems, and personality factors; (3) more effective counseling and 
guidance by trained personnel; (4) continuous study and revision 
of the curriculum and cocurriculum, and (5) ever better preservice 
and inservice education of teachers and administrators. It is only 
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through these solid and substantial processes that we can identify 
specifically and accurately underachievers. 


The Problem of the Low Achiever in the 
High School 


G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 
Syracuse University 

HE problem of what to do with the low achiever in the second- 

ary school is neither new nor unique. This does not mean 
however, that ready answers are available nor that the solution is an 
easy one. Actually, secondary teachers and administrators have 
been familiar with the fact that a problem or problems have existed 
in this area for approximately three decades. Numerous, sporadic 
local attempts have been made to arrive at a solution with varying 
degrees of success. Most programs have lasted for only a short 
period of time and then been abandoned. Lack of success and 
development of continuing programs has been primarily due to 
only partial understanding of the problem in its various aspects 
as well as an unwillingness to make major adjustments in programs 
as they may be required. 

Today, this problem has taken its place along side another 
problem of which educators have also been aware for a long time 
but also unable to arrive at a generally accepted solution—that of 
providing a program that will challenge the intellectually gifted 
child. The need for a program that will encourage him to achieve 
more nearly to his potential is badly needed. On the surface, the 
solution to these two problems does not appear to be compatible. 
Arriving at a solution in terms of a differentiated program for one 
group and make adequate provisions for their needs seems to ob- 
viate all chance of providing adequately for the other. If general 
instruction is graded higher than is presently true, how can similar 
provisions in the opposite direction possibly be made for the low 
achieving group? Actually, the inclusion of a reference to the in- 
tellectually gifted in the present discussion concerning the low 
achiever does not cloud the issues. The problem does not become 
either compounded or more complicated. The principles to be 
discussed are equally applicable to both groups, high and low 
achievers, as well as the “normal” student or any other student who 
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may be having difficulty in terms of meeting the requirements of a 
traditional program satisfactorily. 

The solution to these problems requires a philosophy of provid- 
ing equal rather than identical educational opportunities for all 
children and a knowledge of the factors that may cause low achieve- 
ment in children. Where schools are committed to equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all children, traditional curriculums are care- 
fully evaluated in terms of the needs, characteristics, and potential 
of each child and those experiences provided for only those children 
for whom they are applicable. Other curriculums and experiences 
are then designed for the children for whom the traditional ex- 
periences are not applicable. 

Assuming a basic desire to provide for the educational needs of 
low achievers rather than considering adaptations of present pro- 
grams of instruction, it becomes apparent that an accurate descrip- 
tion and diagnosis of the problem involved is fundamental. Chil- 
dren are low achievers for numerous reasons and the basic problem 
involved will determine the program required. 

The four most common causes of low achievement are: (1) lack 
of ability (the slow learner); (2) lack of opportunity, missing a 
certain important phase or aspect in the sequence of skill develop- 
ment, or an inability to benefit from the kind of instruction pro- 
vided (the remedial problem) ; (3) attitudes (the “I don’t care’’) ; 
and (4) basic psychological problems. In addition, there are mix- 
tures of the above of various kinds and in various proportions. 
Thus, a slow learner may also be a remedial problem as well as have 
problems relating to his personal adjustment. 

On the surface, as far as the academic and social behavior is 
concerned, children having the above problems present the same 
school picture. Almost universally they are not performing aca- 
demically up to the level of their class (or, in certain instances, 
refuse to demonstrate their true level of understanding and _ per- 
formance and appear to be a low achiever). Almost universally 
they present numerous problems to the teacher in terms of deviate 
behavior—behavior that cannot be accepted or in many instances 
even tolerated within the classroom structure. 

While the symptoms appear to be the same, treatment and ullti- 
mate solution of the problem is quite different for the various 
groups. The slow learner is unable to perform in learning situa- 
tions in the same way as a normal or average child. He is slow 
intellectually, always has been slow, and may always be. He may 
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not be brought up to the normal by intensifying the instruction nor 
by giving him more time. A curriculum based upon a concept of 
further training beyond the high school certainly does not meet his 
needs because he will often leave school prior to graduation or 
graduate from an academic program only through the graces of the 
teachers and administration. Since the accepted objectives of edu- 
cation stated by the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 
are in terms of personal, social, and economic adjustment and civic 
responsibility, the sum of the educational experiences or curriculum 
must be differentiated for the slow learner. Thus the slow learner’s 
fundamental educational problem is one of constructing a unique 
curriculum designed to meet their specific needs. 

The remedial problem, by definition, belongs in an educational 
program designed in terms of his potential and characteristics. His 
primary need, at this time, is remedial help in whatever area is 
indicated in order that he may operate more effectively with the 
group and in the educational environment he belongs. This is a 
short term program that essentially supplements the regular pro- 
gram, or may replace a part of the regular program but only for a 
restricted period of time. 

The low achiever, as seen in the high school, is not an entity but 
presents a multiplicity of problems, each one requiring unique treat- 
ment and educational planning. Before any program can be em- 
barked upon for children whose achievement is significantly below 
that of the group with whom he is placed, a complete educational 
and psychological diagnosis is essential. Slow learners require cur- 
riculums designed specifically in terms of their needs, characteristics, 
and potential. Remedial problems need supplementary services 
provided by a specialist in this area in order that they may learn 
to operate effectively in the educational environment designed for 
children of their ability level and potential. Children with un- 
healthy attitudes toward school require help in the development of 
more healthy and positive ones. Children with problems of ad- 
justment require the supplementary aid of the psychologist and 
guidance counselor in order that they may live more effective lives, 
participate more effectively in society, and derive greater benefit 
from the learning experiences provided them. 

Finally, the administrators must recognize that the administrative 
structure of the school should reflect the philosophy of education 
accepted by the school and contribute to the facilitation of recom- 
mended curriculums. Programs should not be controlled by school 
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structure. Rather, the structure of class organization and other ad- 
ministrative problems should be a reflection of and designed in 


terms of the curriculum of programs required to meet the needs of 
all the children. 


Evaluating Programs for the 
Underachieving Pupil 


Ray GRAHAM 


Assistant to the Superintendent and Director of 
Education of Exceptional Children, State of Illinois 


HE increased interest on a national scale of research and educa- 
tional planning for gifted and superior children, and for the 
many Classifications of the handicapped, sharpens our attention to 
the lag in studying and planning for that large group of children 
often defined as “underachievers.” 

This discussion approaches the problem from the angle of evalua- 
tion. Much has been written in regard to identifying and studying 
the underachiever. A considerable part of the literature deals with 
their needs and the planning to meet their needs. It therefore may 
be of value to think briefly in terms of evaluation. The word evalu- 
ation easily breaks down into the simple interpretation of “finding 
the values.” The following are a few of the important factors that 
might be used in evaluating the problem; in evaluating the process 
of providing for these children; and in evaluating established pro- 
grams and procedures. 

(1) What is the philosophy of the staff in regard to these chil- 
dren? Are they challenged by these underachievers? Is there a 
motivating wish that they weren’t in the school or class? (Teachers, 
being human, might sometimes be motivated into frustrations, non- 
acceptance, or feelings of futility by their own lack of readiness 
for helping such children.) 

(2) What does the teacher or supervisor have to offer the under- 
achieving pupil? What does the school have to offer him ? These 
considerations must precede any effort to help the child. It is pos- 
sible that there are “underachieving teachers.” 

(3) Does the teacher have the microscopic vision to see this 
child who is underachieving? Or does he merely see the fact that 
the child is failing in his class? Or that he can’t read up to grade 
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level? Or that his work is carelessly done? The microscopic view 
requires study, analysis, diagnosis, detailed and individual planning, 
and constant-re-evaluation of pupil progress and instructional suc- ’ 
cess. The whole child is important. Often in looking into the 
microscope one sees only the flaw. The pieces must be put together. 
We need to know the child physically, emotionally, socially and: 
5 spiritually before we can know him very well educationally. We 
need to know his aptitudes, abilities, appreciations, and his ambi- 
tions as well as his failures, problems and frustrations. We turn 
to the medical and psychological reports. We consult the librarian 
and the counselor. We confer with the parents. We review the 
7 cumulative record. We check our teaching techniques and methods. 
=> There are many points of focus in the educational microscope. 
(4) Does the teacher have the telescopic vision that gives him 
the long range view of prognosis for this child? Does what the 


- teacher does for him and with him and to him fit into a total con- 
€ cept of his growth pattern? Does the teacher look at him on the 4 
* modern wide screen of educational evaluation? 


It is a growing maxim in the educational profession to recognize 
that we take the child as he is—as he is when he comes to us. The ) 
most important thing about the child is not his 1.Q., or his grade 
card, or his socioeconomic status. The most important thing the 
child brings to school is “himself.” “Himself” may include a! 
twisted arm, slovenly habits, unwashed hands, poor reading ability, 

a lazy disposition, a lack of personal pride—or “himself” may include 


underachievement in school. 
3 And it is equally important that we recognize the maxim that, 


the most important thing the teacher brings to school is “himself.” 
The “himself” of the teacher may include (1) an analytical in- 
terest in why the pupil is underachieving; (2) an inventive genius | 
for finding ways to diagnose and help him; (3) a willingness to 
Bd find extra time to give him individual attention; (4) an acceptance 
’ of the child and a challenge from his problem; and (5) a way togive + 


ra this underachiever a sense of being important, and an opportunity 
~~ to succeed, not fail. 
‘ (5) What are the standards of measurement used with the un- 
derachieving pupil? Are national norms the only criteria? Or have 
q we learned to also measure each child against himself? 
The gifted child may be an underachiever. In fact, it may be 
very easy for him to develop a philosophy of “Well, I passed,” or 
“I got a better grade than most of the class,” or “I got all B’s and 
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C’s” The evils of grading systems are most apparent in terms of 
the underachiever. The gifted is “passed” with a grade over 75. 
Is it possible to impel him to rise to his own level by such devices 
as requiring him to achieve in terms of his own ability? 

The borderline or slow-learning child may be motivated to proper 
achievement at his level by measuring him against himself. The 
slow-learner is generally in the 70-90 I.Q. bracket. It is possible 
that he may be achieving up to level for himself even though he is 
not meeting the national norms of standardized tests for his par- 
ticular grade level or chronological age group. 

(6) What resources are available to help the teacher under- 
stand the multiple problems of the underachieving pupil? Under- 
achievement may be only a symptom. There are generally basic 
reasons and conditions for the underachievement. Laziness may be 
physical, or emotional, or a habit. Motivation from within the 
child may be a factor or there may be possibility for the outward 
incentives that produce motivation. Then too there may be stronger 
motivating factors in the life of the pupil than those that tend to- 
ward academic achievement. The school nurse, the psychologist, the 
counselors, the librarian and many others are in a position to help 
interpret the non-achiever to the teacher. A well planned staffing 
may be as useful for the academically ill child as for the one who is 
physically or mentally ill. Teacher training should include the de- 
velopment of school personnel to use interdisciplinary and inter- 
agency resources of the school and community. 

(7) What resources are available to help the teacher better 
plan the underachieving pupil’s program? There are administrative 
and supervisory contributions that are important. Careful assign- 
ment of the underachieving pupil to the right teacher; proper selec- 
tion of courses; enrichment of instructional materials; lesson-plan- 
ning; supervisory consultation and support; special services of spe- 
cialists (such as reading clinician or speech correctionist) ; compe- 
tent counseling with pupil, parents, and staff; ability groupings; 
someone with whom the teacher can talk the problem through; 
leadership in helping to get medical diagnosis to determine if the 
child’s physical condition contributes to his underachievement; and 
many other resources are essential to proper educational planning 
and learning direction. . 

(8) What avenues of help are available to assist the teacher to 
improve his ability to work with underachieving pupils? Teacher 
growth is as essential as pupil growth. Upgrading the school starts 
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with upgrading the staff. Continued graduate study, summer school, 
extension courses, selected professional reading appropriate to the 
subject, staff meetings, planned visitations and observations, teacher 
institutes, are examples of available resources. The teacher of the 
underachieving pupil will derive great benefit from such courses or 
readings that are in the fields of mental health, child growth, in- 
terpretation of tests, and special courses in the areas of exceptional 
children. Every child has exceptionalities. They are both his 
strengths and his weaknesses. They offer the clews to remedial 
and developmental programs in his academic achievement. 

(9) Are some pupils being incorrectly labeled as underachievers? 
It is probable that some who initially are so labeled are in reality 
children with sensory handicaps that would achieve at a satisfac- 
tory level if special education facilities were developed for children 
with visual or auditory problems. It is also probable that careful 
study will show some to be mentally retarded—and again special 
classes and services must be designed for them. 

With all the children coming to school it can be expected that 
a small percentage are handicapped and in need of special facilities 
designed to meet their needs. A larger, but minority group, will 
be found in every school who are rightfully classified as under- 
achievers. The goals of education are the same for all children. 
But the treatment program will vary. Proper diagnosis must pre- 
cede proper educational placement and handling. 

(10) Are there objective evidences that the program for the 
underachievers is getting results? Are there evidences of success 
where there was defeat? Has the personality of these pupils changed, 
particularly in their mental and emotional stability? Are their 
faces mirrors of happiness in the school situation? Are they better 
accepted by their peers? Do parents take note of the improvement? 
Are these underachieving pupils comfortable in discussing their 
problems with the teacher? Are they volunteering to recite? Do 
they want their work displayed on the bulletin board? 

All children play games where they choose up sides. Can anyone 
fully appreciate the inner feelings of the child who was chosen last 
on the playground, in the spelling contest, or on the social acceptance 
graph? Is there any greater reward for the teacher who has worked 
with this child who has problems (not the problem-child) and 
finally sees a non-achiever, or an underachiever take his place at his 
rightful level? Such a teacher really merits the educational “Oscar.” 
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Remember: If the teacher is concerned about the underachieving 
child, then the teacher has a problem. If the teacher is not con- 
cerned, then it’s the child who has the problem. 


The Disorderly Underachiever 


Norma E. Cutts AND NICHOLAS MOSELEY 
Formerly with New Haven State Teachers College 
KA 

[’ YOU are enthusiastic about your subject and believe in its 

value for your students, you cannot help being irritated by the 
youngster who refuses to study it. Your irritation is increased if 
you are sure he’s one of those who “could if he would.” And if 
he adds injury and insult by bothering students who wish to learn 
and by treating you with impertinence, you are only human if 
you react angrily. A vague sense of guilt, a thought that if you 
were only a more skillful teacher he would work better, may aggra- 
vate your feelings and complicate the situation. You and the lazy 
disturber of your class find yourselves at war with each other—a war 
that neither can win. 

The way to peace is to remove the causes of trouble. Bad work 
and bad behavior march together because they are set off by the 
same causes. If you understand this, you become more objective 
in your view of the disorderly underachiever and suffer less from 
emotional strain in your dealings with him. If you can find the 
cause, you can help the individual face it and perhaps help him 
develop the strength to overcome it. 

Any difficulty in a student’s home life is almost sure to affect 
his life in school. A teacher of English III writes: “Alf’s record 
showed that he had done superior work as a freshman and sopho- 
more. His IQ on the Otis test was 128. But from the very be- 
ginning in my class he made a nuisance of himself. He never did 
any homework. When I called on him, he’d answer, ‘Why should 
I know?’ He’d show his superiority in disagreeable ways—for ex- 
ample, when a nice girl in the class said ‘dis-hevel,’ he neighed like 
a horse. I had him come in after school for make-up periods. 
Generally he just sat and looked sullenly at his.book. But one day, 
when he was the only one there, I began to question him about 
what he had done during the summer. Little by little the story 
came out. He'd meant to go to camp but had had to stay home. 
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His father couldn't afford the cost. His father and mother fought 
all the time. His mother accused his father of throwing money 
away on another woman. Alf guessed it was true. Anyway, he saw 
no chance of going to college, so what was the use of studying? He’d 
c better quit school and go to work.” Once this situation came to 
j light, the teacher, working with the guidance counselor, was able 
to show Alf that he was old enough to stand on his own feet. His 
— parents did separate, but Alf stayed in school and began to work 
. 7 hard in the hope of winning a scholarship. 


Alf was lucky enough to find a sustaining hand in time, but 
i countless bright students from cracked and broken homes are not 
‘, * so fortunate. They drop out of school as soon as they can, and the 
school, unaware of how it might have helped them to become good 
students and good citizens, is glad to see them go. 
Faulty home discipline does not seem as serious as a marital dis- 
ruption, but it seriously affects both the student’s achievement and 
ae his behavior. The connection between spoiling and failure to re- 
quire a student to do his homework is obvious. On the other hand, 
overstrictness may make the teenager rebel. He deliberately fails 
vo in his work and breaks all kinds of school rules just to prove his 
independence. Sometimes one parent, usually the father, is over- 
ts. . strict and the other overindulgent. Then the youngster makes a 
' game of playing one against the other and enjoys, for a while at 
least, seeing how much he can get away with. 
, Parents’ values almost inevitably influence those of their children 
and are reflected in the children’s attitudes and behavior. We are 
not thinking so much of our American society’s emphasis on making 
money, though we can remember with bitter amusement the father 
who said, “How can I expect my son to obey a teacher who only 
makes $4000 a year?” By now, most parents and teenagers are 
aware that high school and college are rungs on the golden ladder, 
il and the desire for riches may motivate study. But unfortunately 
me there are few who respect learning for its own sake. Visit the home 
of a student who regularly fails to hand in his book reviews, and 
you will probably be struck by the absence of books and even of 
magazines. More direct in their effect on behavior are the values 
assigned to popularity (and even notoriety) , to beauty, to personal- 
ity, and to sex. Granted that Miss America is now a scholarship 


girl, some of her would-be successors seem to cultivate lascivious 
carriage in school. 
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The cause of misbehavior or underachievement or both may lie 
in the school situation itself. Sometimes a pupil finds no challenge 
in his current work. A math teacher writes: “I have thirty-two 
sophomores in a class in general mathematics. Several of them are 
very slow, and any time I have for giving individual help goes to 
them. But there are two bright boys in the class who can do all 
the problems in about half the average time. Then they begin to 
talk to the others or to wander around. I don’t know what to do 
with them.” Sometimes the trouble is rooted in the past. As 
Terman pointed out, the bright student who has been drifting along 
without ever having to do much work doesn’t know how to buckle 
down and study when he meets a difficult subject. He is quite 
likely to give up without trying, and to occupy his time with a smart- 
aleck type of showing off. Or it may be that the drifter has been 
so bored by classwork with which he was already familiar that he 
has become habitually inattentive and has missed fundamentals. 
Later, when the time of need comes, he is found wanting and blames 
everyone but himself. 

If you have a hundred and fifty or more pupils, you may well 
ask how you can find time to diagnose the underachiever’s diff- 
culties, not to mention finding the time and strength necessary for 
the patient work of rehabilitation. Rehabilitation is generally not 
an easy process, even if your school is lucky enough to have good 
guidance counselors to assist you. True, you may in the long run 
save time and energy, because, if you are successful, you'll be re- 
lieved of chores like make-up sessions and of the emotional strain 
of conflict. But your great reward will be the joy of rescuing a 
strayed—and potentially valuable—sheep. Here are some methods 
which may help you. 

Be sure of the facts about the pupil. Check the cumulative 
record, including the health record. Interview his other teachers, 
past and present. Give, or ask the counselor to give, supplementary 
tests. Remember that disciplinary difficulties are often caused by 
work that is too difficult for a student as well as by work that is too 
easy. Your problem student may prove to be well above your class 
in achievement, or, on the other hand, he may prove to be not as 
bright as you had thought. 

Observe the student systematically and deliberately. Does he 
show any signs of illness or a physical disability? Does he ever 
reveal sparks of interest? When and over what? How does his 
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written work compare with his oral work? Who are his friends in 
the class? What is the class’s attitude to him? 

Confer informally with the student. Do your best to get him to 
talk. Refrain from interrupting with good advice—if you are a good 
listener he may reveal his troubles and talk himself into the best 
way of overcoming them. At least he will feel you are his friend. 
Note carefully his special interests and the people whom he ad- 
mires, both adults and contemporaries. What are his goals in later 
life? 

Help the student see the connection between hard, efficient study 
now and later success in achieving his goals. The disorderly under- 
achiever will very probably tell you that he doesn’t know what he 
wants to become, or that all he wants is to leave school and get 
any kind of job. But he is sure to have some special interests to 
which schoolwork might contribute. At least you can show him 
what good work habits are, that good work habits produce good 
marks, and that the two together will help him get a good job. 

Confer with the parents, both parents if possible. Listening pays 
dividends here, too. But you cannot expect to have as many oppor- 
tunities to talk with the parents as with the pupil. So take the 
chance to point out the importance of having the pupil do his 
homework in a quiet place at a regular time and without interrup- 
tion, the need for firm, consistent, but not overstrict discipline, 
and the crucial influence of a good example. You'll need to be 
tactful! 

Try to have the student assigned to a class and a course in line 
with his ability and achievement. This assumes that your school 
groups pupils by ability or that it limits the college course to su- 
perior students. Too often, the bright but disorderly pupil is 
denied placement in a high group just because he is disorderly. 
when all he needs is to be challenged. 

Experiment with group work in your classroom and in homework 
and special assignments. When you set up groups, try to arrange 
for the underachiever to work with a good student whom he ad- 
mires. Suggest a similar arrangement for homework and for work 
on special projects. This not only breaks up undesirable companion- 
ships, but also helps convince the underachiever that good work is 
not “irregular.” 

Examine your program and methods. Is the work you require 
really challenging? Is your discipline consistent? Firm but friendly? 
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Are you providing for individual differences in ability? When all 
is said and done, the teacher who keeps his students busy and in- 
terested serves them best. 


Preventive Education: 
Some Characteristics of High School 
Programs That Prevent Underachievement 


MALCOLM KATZ AND FRANCIS E. MorHOuS 
Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


x 

S URELY the academies and early high schools never encountered 
the educational problems of the different types of youth that the 

modern high school faces. Not “a” program for all youth, but 

many kinds of programs for many kinds of youth. This is our 

challenge. And underachievement is a lurking possibility in every 

aspect of our broad high school program. 

A goodly portion of our adult citizenry today concerns itself 
with the underachievement of its academically talented, as their 
counterparts of a generation ago concerned themselves with under- 
achievement among retarded children. While public movements 
to meet the needs of special groups have had meritorious effects, 
each has, at the time of its inception, tended to obscure the needs 
of the groups of other students. We high school people must recog- 
nize our total educational responsibilities. We cannot afford the 
luxury enjoyed by those who champion the needs of this special 
group or that. We hold ourselves accountable. 

We like the term “capacity performance” used by our colleagues 
in Racine,* for it focusses on the positive aspects of the problem 
of underachievement. In this article we'd like to show what we feel 
may be some of the ways the modern high school might work 
towards capacity performance—up and down the line. We suggest 
that we need to recognize some of the “virtues” in good high-school- 
ing, we need to emphasize them, and to help plan for them and put 
them to work. If we can identify some of the “good things” that 
schools can do which relate to capacity performance, and if we can 
put them into practice, we have part of a scheme for preventing 
underachievement, or putting it our way, of enabling capacity 
performance. 


* Elizabeth Williams, ‘“‘Capacity Performance,’ Clearing House, XXXI, No. 6 (Feb- 
ruary 1957), 235-7. 
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I. Imaginative Use of Facilities Encourages Capacity Performance 

A high school can open doors to learning and achievement by 
analyzing its facilities, however ancient or modern, to see where the 
building might be used creatively. An example may demonstrate 
our meaning. The study of living things can be made more per- 
sonal and challenging to the gifted student if he can carry out his 
own experiments in a plant laboratory. And at the other end of 
the ability spectrum, a retarded youngster can be drawn into the 
same kind of study through work on a school garden. 

Perhaps this should be the era of the “permissive principal” in 
the sense that he will help each teacher to explore new ways to use 
his classroom and the school as effective places to learn. Does this 
mean the addition of shelf space so that student projects might be 
shown? Might it mean rough wooden tops (removable) for desks 
so that science work might be done in a regular classroom without 
concern for damage? Does it mean that selected students might be 
permitted to use certain laboratory facilities or workrooms even at 
times when the teacher is not present? Does it mean setting up 
places in the school library for special topical study or for exhibits 
prepared by students in the classroom? 

These suggestions are offered only to cite a few of the possibilities 
that may evolve from even a cursory examination of facilities. 


Il. Breadth of Program Encourages Capacity Performance 


The comprehensive high school is, by its very name and purpose, 
a house of many rooms. Its course offerings should be such that 
students of all ability levels may pursue study in several broad fields 
of preparation. This is not the place to thrash out the homoge- 
neous-heterogeneous controversy. But it is the place to attend to the 
fact that capacity performance cannot occur where the right program 
is unavailable. And in order that achievement can become possible 
the high school must provide the program in the subjects and at the 
levels appropriate for its students. In each group the standards of 
achievement should be set high—high for the group it comprises. 
The high school program should provide programs for both boys 
and girls in at least vocational education, business education, co- 
operative work-education, general and college preparatory programs. 

Now as to extra-curricular activities, let’s not run scared because 
of Sputnik. Our high schools have been analyzing and developing 
these programs for a long time and we know they have values 
different from those accruing to regular classes. It has been our 
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observation that there is a fairly high correlation between success 
in school grades and the extent of participation in extra-class activ- 
ities. Students at the top of the ranked graduating class were also 
at the top of the rankings for extracurricular participation. Those 
at the bottom of one list were at the bottom of the other. This 
means to us that the extracurricular program does not detract from 
the classroom program, and probably enhances it. Students need 
and thrive on these special activities. 


Ill. Experimentation Encourages Capacity Performance 

It is an aphorism that good teachers (and we think of principals 
as teachers too) learn more from their teaching than their pupils do. 
Teachers whose growth has not stopped, whose methods have not 
crystallized, whose exploration of their subject is always in progress, 
are stimulating people for students to work with. Too often, we 
think, this potential for growth gets stunted somewhere along the 
line. Perhaps some teachers have learned that if they hole up in 
quiet mediocrity no one will bother them. 

Schools should encourage experimentation in the classroom. 
Principals can demonstrate their concern for program improvement 
by talking to teachers about it, by suggesting specific kinds of class- 
room experimentation and by assisting in the planning and execut- 
ing stages. School boards should be asked to subsidize summer plan- 
ning to carry on classroom experimentation. 

Not all of the experimentation of a school is initiated in the 
classroom. School principals, working with appropriate staff mem- 
bers, can initiate change. One might cite, for example, the intro- 
duction of educational TV, liaison between comunity agencies and 
students, and introducing the use of interested citizens as teacher- 
aides. 


IV. Staff Awareness Encourages Capacity Performance 

Earlier, we stated that underachievement is a lurking possibility 
in every aspect of our school program. Too frequently, we think, 
school people relate underachievement only to the academically 
talented or gifted student. We tend to identify with these bright 
students, to be rather quickly aware that a youngster with an I.Q. 
of 140 or so is slipping through . . . is underachieving. It is less 
simple to recognize that an average youngster is working somewhat 
below average, or that a dull youngster is working below his level. 
These latter types may require some special attention to bring about 
awareness of the problems. One of the devices for becoming aware 
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of student potential is the cumulative record folder, a device almost 
universally established in high schools and almost universally neg- 
lected except in cases of individual pupil crisis. It is not an overly 
complicated matter to bring some of the critical information con- 
tained in these records, such as significant test results, into the hands 
of teachers. The entire faculty, but especially new teachers, should 
be taught how to use these cumulative record folders and to inter- 
pret the meaning of the results of I.Q. and achievement tests. 

A faculty needs to become aware of all the human and material 
resources of the school and the school system. More important, 
they ought to know that requesting assistance is a characteristic of 
the alert and competent teacher. 

A school faculty should be aware of the changes in society that 
may need to be reflected in their classrooms. These changes have 
significance for all phases of the school program. A few pointed 
questions may help emphasize this. 


1. Is the foreign language department considering the addition 
of Russian and Chinese in the program? 

2. Is the vocational education department thinking about adapt- 
ing its program to the vast proliferation of educational pro- 
grams in industry? 

3. Is the physical education department giving thought to adapt- 
ing its program to the decreased physical inactivity of a popu- 
lation that has taken the automobile and the television set 
as primary sources of leisure time pleasure? 

4. Is the Social Studies department responding to the recent rise 
of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East as powerful world in- 
fluences? 

5. Is the English department reacting to the phenomenal changes 
in communication over the last two decades? 

The important question is this: whether or not the program is 

actually changing, are we aware that such changes in the world 
outside our school demand our attention? 


Conclusion 


It has not been our intention to identify all of the important 
characteristics of a high school program that tend to prevent under- 
achievement. We do feel, however, that each of the four character- 
istics that we have discussed (imaginative use of facilities, breadth 
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of program, experimentation, and staff awareness) significantly 
affects the degree to which a modern high school can successfully 
prevent underachievement. 


Some Causes of Underachievement 


NorsBert E. KoopMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
KA 

Mes" American people became aware of our country’s efforts in 

the conquest of space when Russia achieved initial success with 
their Sputnik I. Criticisms and suggestions to better enhance our 
position followed and literally filled every communication media. 
Many articles attributed our late start to economic, political or 
military deficiencies. Our nation’s schools suddenly became a 
popular topic of conversation. Every critic seemed to have a better 
system for training American children for the space age than the 
methods and techniques in general use today. Though educators 
are always concerned with achievement the present situation seems 
to suggest additional reason for concern. 

An additional factor indicates that special consideration be now 
given to achievement. At the present time emphasis is being placed 
upon appropriate instruction for the gifted child. Teachers, ma- 
terials and curricula are being made ready. What effect will this 
program have upon the average achiever, upon the below-average 
achiever? Will they visualize themselves as members of groups for 
whom such extensive preparations will not be made and thus feel 
neglected? Or will they be stimulated by this emphasis upon the 
gifted to step up their own rate of achievement? Educators are 
now consciously aware of the need to identify gifted children, espe- 
cially those who have become underachievers in a curriculum de- 
signed for the average child. They need also to be alert to the 
possible effect of the program for the gifted upon the average or 
below average achiever. Unless this is done the American educa- 
tional aim of providing the maximum amount of education for 
every child cannot possibly be achieved. 

Truly the present seems to be an appropriate time for each 
teacher to re-investigate some causes of underachievement. 

Almost very segment of society has an influence upon achieve- 
ment. The student, parent, teacher, school, community, local and 
national economy, military activity and governmental performance 
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all bear upon the achiever. To place the sole blame upon the 
student and educational institutions, as some critics suggest, is 
naive. 

The individual student's ability to achieve is in part controlled 
by his inherent abilities. How well these inherent abilites are 
allowed to functon is dependent upon many factors, some of which 
have been long recognized. Physical factors such as eyesight, hearing 
and speech influence achievement. Since deficiencies in this area 
are usually correctible each school should insure that defects are 
identified early and that corrective measures are prescribed and ad- 
hered to. Constant concern of health factors should help to im- 
prove achievement. 

Each student comes to the classroom with his own attitudes and 
emotions, many of which are consciously concealed. Rarely does 
he make them known and if he does seldom are they vocalized at 
a time and place when he may receive guidance and counsel con- 
cerning them. Yet most educators, parents and lay people will 
admit that achievement is related to attitudes and emotions. An 
emotional problem which tends to hinder achievement may be com- 
mon to a group of students but each student has his own inter-re- 
lated set which are peculiar to him. A sufficient number of able 
guidance counselors need to be employed to alert teachers to the 
common problems of youth as well as to the special problems of the 
individual child. 

The need theory of psychology has been utilized to explain 
human behavior. Many people accept the basic premise that what 
one feels as a need one will actively engage himself to satisfy. Vary- 
ing the curriculum to meet individual needs is a favorite topic for 
many educators. Often, however, teachers assume the needs of the 
child and do not bother to make their assumptions known to them. 
If the child is not involved in the process of need identification, 
achievement to satisfy them will, in all probability, be hindered. 

Next to the student the teacher is probably the most influential 
to achievement. No teacher can observe his fellow colleagues and not 
realize that some of them are more competent than others. Failure 
to achieve can be related, at least in part, to the poor instruction 
of some teachers. In addition, certain practices of a competent 
teacher may hinder achievement of the individual student. Almost 
every teacher can recall the results which a personality clash has had 
upon the achievement of a single student. Instructional ability is 
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commonly accepted as a vital factor in achievement, both generally 
and individually. 

Closely related to understanding the individual student, to 
understanding the needs of the community, and to instructional 
ability of the individual teacher is a full understanding of the social 
structure of the community. A comparison of the educational 
characteristics of the social classes described in Social Class and 
Mental Illness (3) has some obvious implications for the educator 
interested in achievement. “As children (of class II parents) pro- 
gress through school strong emphasis is placed on grades; the college 
preparatory course is taken in secondary school, because their par- 
ents feel the need of a college education for their children.” ‘“Par- 
ents (of class V) who ‘plead’ with their children to finish high 
school are counterbalanced by those who see little connection be- 
tween formal education and a ‘good job’.” 

Also related to underachievement of Class V children is their 
lack of proper identification with good social models according to 
Hollingshead and Redlich (3). ‘Formal schooling divides children 
along class lines. This differentiation begins at a time when, accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory the foundations of personality are 
established. This is the time when the neighborhood and the school 
determine whether ‘good’ manners, that is, manners of classes I, 
II and III, will replace ‘crudeness’ and violence or whether official 
restraints imposed by teachers and juvenile authorities check unin- 
hibited instinctual gratification.” Thus, the class V child is prob- 
ably not encouraged to achieve at home and also is faced with the 
problem of living in an institution which is imposing its own values 
upon him. Educators will undoubtedly, become more concerned 
with class differences in the future and plan instructional materials 
and methods to meet them. 

One of the first things which a salesman does is to determine 
the market for his product. Then he seeks to know his customers. 
The school should exercise a similar practice and first learn to know 
the community and its needs and then proceed to understand the 
community's children as individuals. This must be a continuous 
process, one ably directed by curriculum directors and guidance 
counselors. Their findings, clearly communicated to the instruc- 
tional staff, prepare the teacher to teach as well as the salesman 
readies himself to sell. 

In addition to pressures from community, family, peer group 
and school the student is influenced by other social factors. The 
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various means of communication, such as magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television tend to stress, either implicitly or explicitly, 
certain values. Advertising media for example, may stress leisure 
and the enjoyment of leisure to the point where students feel that 
leisure time is a worthwhile end in itself. Achievement in the class- 
room and more likely out of the classroom becomes unpopular and 
the student who does achieve is referred to as a “square.” 

When young people learn that job opportunities and promo- 
tions are sometimes dependent upon factors unrelated to academic 
achievement they may adopt the “what's the use” attitude. Guid- 
ance counselors and other school personnel have often heard the 
sullen student say, “You have to have a pull to get ahead.” 

The prospect of entering military life, in spite of the positive 
approach taken by the military toward education, may tend to dis- 
courage or at least postpone achievement. Our economic way of 
life, with its emphasis upon possessions, conveniences, and pleasures 
may help to encourage the student to abandon formal education in 
order to earn the money necessary to obtain them. As the student 
becomes aware of evidences of corruption in government he may 
take the attitude that he can either buy his way to success or that 
success depends upon knowing the “right” people. 

Thus, achievement is apparently related to many factors. 
Though the inherent ability to achieve may be hindered by the 
physical health of the child the social climate may be such to stimu- 
late him to achieve beyond expectations. In contrast, a physically 
well child may underachieve if his social forces frown upon or see 
little value in formal education. The school’s role is to know the 
community and its children and to teach well the material ap- 
propriate for the community. Society's obligation, if it seriously 
wishes to promote academic achievement, is to reward achievement 
appropriately. 

Our country needs to train and fully utilize it’s human resources. 
This is a tremendous task, one which America cannot afford to 
ignore or postpone. 
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Providing for the Underachiever 
Fay C. RILEY 


Assistant Principal, Tampa, Florida 

AKING provision for the underachiever, the pupil who accord- 
ing to tests and to observation possesses average intelligence 
but who has failed to make average progress academically, presents 
its special challenge to the school. In achievement, in accomplish- 
ment he is below established norms, and it becomes the obligation, 
the privilege of the school to make the provision necessary for his 

attainment of the desired standard. 

Ascertaining the cause of the condition is most valuable in de- 
termining how best to proceed toward correction. However, if 
the difficulty itself can be identified, remedial procedures can be 
instituted although the causative factors themselves may remain 
elusive. 

Obtainable information through daily observation, conversa- 
tion, school records, consultation, home visitation, and conferences 
with parents can do much toward revealing any physical disabilities 
or emotional disturbances that may exist. The help of the public 
health nurse, visiting teacher, and school psychologist may be needed 
in discovering or analyzing any physical or emotional handicaps. 
A physical examination or a psychological test or both may be in 
order. 

Always there is a chance that there are physical causes although 
there may appear to be none. A mere superficial physical check-up 
may not suffice. The physical disability may be one not readily 
detected. If none of the ordinary physical difficulties are dis- 
cernible, if upon examination none seem to be present, watching 
for symptoms of hyperinsulinism may give insight. Hyperinsulinism 
is not so extraordinary. On the other hand it is rather prevalent 
but apparently not recognized by some physicians. The condition 
definitely has a physical basis although it can easily be mistaken 
for an emotional disturbance only. If a pupil has vague aches 
and pains, cries easily, has poor coordination, seems tired all 
the time without cause, dislikes to play, eats sugars and starches 
excessively, gets dizzy, contracts sore throat often, has asthma or 
other signs of allergies, is slow to comprehend, feels cross or inse- 
cure, acts moody or lazy he may be in need of seeing a physician 
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who knows how to diagnose for the condition of hyperinsulinism. 
It naturally follows that all physical difficulties should be cor- 
rected if maximum provision for the child’s academic success is to 
be made. 

Since emotional disturbances are usually complicated, corrective 
e procedure is as a rule not easy. Conferences including the principal, 
the classroom teacher, and the visiting teacher, after home visits and 
conferences with the parents have been managed, give better under- 
standing if not a complete explanation. And as Thomas Babington 
Macaulay remarked, “Men are never so likely to settle a question 
rightly as when they discuss it freely.” Guidance centers if avail- 
able can offer help to both parent and child, and both may be in 
need of specialist help. The school should be able always to advise 
the parents and to direct them to the right sources for any help 
they may need for the child or for themselves. 


There may be home conditions which cannot be completely 
changed or greatly modified in unhappy situations. The problem 
then becomes one of adjustment for the child, and the teacher can 
do much toward giving him strength to overcome. School can be a 
refuge. The child can know love and security for at least a portion 
of his day. 
=: The underachiever may have nothing wrong with him other than 
he just got off on the wrong foot in the beginning, got off to a poor 
start. He might not have been ready for school, and his attendance 
might have been irregular. Consequently, he failed to develop the 
right habits and attitudes toward his school work. Conditions may 
have prevented his getting the individual attention from the teacher 
that he required. He may have missed out on some of the essentials 
for a good foundation. He was neglected for one reason or an- 
other; he was allowed to go his own way. For any of these reasons 
or because he lacked will power or ambition and refused to make the 
required effort, his plight became worse all the time. He became 
progressively more unsuccessful, more discouraged or more frus- 
trated, more lacking in self-confidence and self-esteem and finally 
f just plain hopeless perhaps. 


his Close observation and simple diagnostic tests, oral and written, 
will reveal the principal hindrances to academic success. Likewise 
attitudes and habits will make themselves known. When a pupil’s 
weaknesses and strengths are known, a school is in a better position 
for supplying his particular need. 
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Nevertheless, much of whatever has happened to him in the 
past and much of what will happen to him in the future is de- 
pendent upon the home. The teacher’s beginning friendly rela- 
tions through the child and from the very first meeting with the 
parents should establish rapport that will later pay dividends. It 
is imperative that the teacher possess qualities of sincerity, serenity, 
and empathy. Parents are able to sense a teacher’s real concern for 
the welfare of their child. It is evidenced in manner, tone, and 
speech. Love must be genuine, for though one should speak with 
the tongue of an angel and have not love, he becomes as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The school should make every effort, therefore, to enlist the 
cooperation of the home and the child himself, for as George 
Herbert Palmer so aptly stated, “Education is not a mere operation: 
it is a cooperation.” 

If the aid of the parent is not to be had, then the school must 
do by itself what it can do to soothe a troubled little mind, comfort 
a broken little heart, supply food and clothes for a hungry and cold 
little body, get permission of parents for treatment at the public 
health clinic, or provide success academically as the case may be. 

The parade of candidates for the title of underachiever make 
a long line. Philip had all of the childhood diseases during his 
first two years in school. He was immature in the beginning, and 
he never could get settled before something else came along. After 
three years in and out of school, he has not found out what it is 
all about. Gwendolen in upper elementary does not know her 
number combinations. She has never comprehended any concrete 
evidence concerning numbers. The same goes for Agnes con- 
cerning phonics. Somehow she missed the mark in having laid 
this important part of her early foundation. Ray is in high school. 
His reading vocabulary is very limited. He cannot possibly do the 
reading that his assignments require. Laura has never learned 
how to memorize a poem. She tries to do the memory work ex- 
pected of her in literature classes but proceeds in the wrong direc- 
tion. Paul who is in the fifth grade does not believe he will be re- 
quired to finish a simple assignment. He never has been. His 
mother told him he might finish his assignments at home (which 
he never does). So he “fiddles away” until the bell rings. 

Other cases are more difficult. Tom has ideas; he dreams, and 
he talks about his ideas and his dreams, but he never does anything 
about making either his ideas work or his dreams come true. The 
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pleasure he receives from his images and from talking satisfy par- 
tially. To him partial satisfaction without effort is better than more 
complete satisfaction with effort. Sam is eager to learn, but he has 
been lost so long he does not know how to begin. He remembers 
nothing but failure. Tom and Sam are in the sixth grade. Horace 
who is in junior high has a good grasp of ideas. He is a social and 
civic leader, but he seldom completes enough work in any subject 
to get an average score. Occasionally he turns over a new leaf and 
starts working with a will, but it does not last. With a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm he may begin something but never finish it. 

These are only a sampling. There are innumerable types of 
underachievers, and none of them will ever just by chance begin 
achieving. Specific help for them is imperative. Philip must un- 
learn the idle, restless habits he has acquired and replace his bore- 
dom with accomplishment. To build new habits and attitudes will 
require both kindness and firmness on the part of the teacher. 
Discipline will give him security and promote growth. Gwendolen 
may never be a “whiz” with numbers, but she can develop some 
number sense through simple techniques available to all teachers 
through manuals, guides, and texts. Likewise Agnes can succeed 
with phonics and Ray increase his reading vocabulary with remedial 
help. Laura can be shown the whole-part method of memorizing 
poetry, and Paul can be kept after school until he has finished a 
simple assignment that he is capable of doing. Tom and Horace 
are much alike in that they demand constant inspiration, super- 
vision, and prodding—exhausting the teacher’s ingenuity and pa- 
tience. Utilizing the knowledge that highest motivation is from 
within although stimulation may be from without, suggests that 
these boys must be helped to learn self-discipline. If a horse does 
not drink when he is led to water, it is because he does not want 
to drink. Creative activity of some kind—writing, drama and other 
speech activities, art, music—projects or scientific investigation may 
spur them. Other attempts may follow initial effort because of the 
effects of the experience, what has happened to them. They may 
wish to try something else, something a little more difficult or on a 
higher plane. Giving Sam a taste of success will be sufficient for a 
start. There is something at which he can excel. Gradually 
through recognition, encouragement, and continued success he will 
gain enough confidence to insure progress. 

Much of this underachieving could have been prevented in the 
first place if circumstances had been more favorable, more conducive 
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to learning—smaller classes, standard class rooms, adequate mate- 
rials, good home conditions, and let’s face it, if all of the teachers 
had possessed the right qualities and had been properly trained. But 
all of this is beside the point. We do have the underachiever, and 
the school is obligated to make provision for him. 

Incentive must be supplied and, the ego must be satisfied. There 
must be goals, and the pupils must know what they are. The 
teacher ought always to feel the impact of challenge and be fasci- 
nated, intrigued with the task and the privilege of providing the 
incentive required for taking advantage of the laws of learning and 
for enhancing the process. “Nothing great was ever achieved with- 
out enthusiasm,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson. Some prodding and 
much supervision will be necessary for nearly all boys and girls 
even after good habits become somewhat fixed. In the adult world 
there are supervisors and executives in education and business, and 
it must be remembered that youth is not a finished product. The 
school is a place of training, of molding character, of forming 
habits. A method of plain force does not give desired results. 
Authority is not to be minimized, however. How important it is 
that the teacher have authority for discharging the responsibilities 
which the school is expected to accept! System and organization are 
mandatory with the provision of opportunity for every pupil to 
succeed while learning not to be perpetually frustrated because he 
cannot do some things. All individuals must needs learn the lesson 
of making themselves satisfied to do without some things. Other- 
wise all people would know continual frustration. 

If the school is large enough, provision for the underachiever can 
best be made by organizing classes for that purpose, grouping pupils 
according to past performance. A number of grouping plans being 
used over the nation are proving their value. In such groups, 
frustration and repression are noticeably absent. The secondary 
school is in a better position than the elementary for utilizing that 
means, but either can take advantage of it. Such provision gives 
the teacher the opportunity for presenting material on the under- 
achiever’s level and giving him a chance to succeed and grow in 
academic skills, opportunity for promoting his growth in habits 
and attitudes, opportunity for developing leadership qualities. 

Giving both the teacher and the child a chance to succeed is 
the crux of the matter. ° 
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Problems in the Motivation of Gifted 
Children 


FRANK T. WILSON 
Hunter College of the City of New York 

‘Tis only from the sturdy and the good that sturdy young are born; in 

steers, in steeds, appear the merits of their sires; nor do fierce eagles beget 

timid doves. Yet training increases inborn worth, and righteous ways make 
strong the heart; whenever righteousness has failed, faults mar even 
what nature hath made noble! 

Horace, Carmina, IV. lv. 29ff. 

AN was a cheerful, tubby boy who attended an elementary 

school for intellectually gifted children. His entering Binet 
score was in the upper one percentile. Check on his abilities as he 
continued in the school verified the high level indicated by the 
Binet, as did his achievement test scores in school subjects. He 
was cooperative and well-liked by both boys and girls. He seemed 
to enjoy the informal as well as more routine school activities. 
His junior and senior high school careers were satisfactory. After 
a poor year’s work in a city college he dropped out because, he 
said, he didn’t like science and mathematics. 

His parents had separated early in his childhood but both 
shared in his care. The mother was aggressive and possessive of 
the boy, but Van lived with the father, for whom he had no affec- 
tion, he said. He clerked in his father’s rather modest jewelry shop 
and helped keep up their masculine apartment. Van saw me two or 
three times after leaving college to talk about re-entering and taking 
courses in more interesting work but he did nothing about it and 
contact with him was lost at this point. 

Roy finished a six-year special elementary school with a good 
record, and consistently made very high mental ability test scores. 
Like Van previously mentioned he was not an outstanding social 
leader. He graduated from a polytechnical high school with a very 
creditable record, but was not happy there, he says. After about 
a year’s attendance in an excellent college of engineering he left 
because of school failures and general dissatisfaction over college, 
home and himself. 

He talked about making a new start in another college, perhaps 
in social studies, but first wanted to earn enough money to buy a 
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car so that he could visit friends in colleges in Boston, Albany and 
elsewhere. He got a job assisting an engineer in a building project 
for a huge “little city” apartment on the dusty shores of Brooklyn. 
He bought the car and one evening nearly gave the writer heart 
failure out-jockeying cab drivers in a dash across New York City. 

Roy also visited numerous friends—whether or not in Boston 
is not recorded. He continued to live with his parents—usually 
not on speaking terms—and they sought help about Roy through 
visits and numerous phone calls. After two or three years he en- 
rolled in a city college, and reported that he was happy and suc- 
ceeding in his college work. He seemed much matured and serious 
about finishing college when last seen. 

Alice was an only child of two Ph.D. college professors. The 
mother was brilliant intellectually but, although gracious and 
thoughtful of others, not very much at ease socially. Alice was the 
apple of her father’s eye. Alice’s father was less able than his wife. 
His doctorate was a model of faithful, dogged plugging. The 
daughter was highly intelligent, rarely got grades below A, finished 
high school at about sixteen, college at nineteen, and did a year’s 
work in graduate school, not much interested in any particular field 
of study. She was an attractive girl, had many admirers, and at 
twenty married a promising young lawyer. During her childhood 
she had had few close friends, took little or no leadership in school 
or out-of-school affairs. She seems in her early married life to be 
wrapped up happily in a first-born child and her admiring husband. 

Contact with Tom was first made when he was a high school 
sophomore. He was a tall, good-looking, delightful Negro young- 
ster doing excellently in a special high school. He scored con- 
sistently in the 150 to 160 bracket on mental ability tests and very 
high on aptitudes, personality and interests. After several explora- 
tory sessions a conference was held with Tom and his father—a 
large, friendly, little talking, practicing physician. Only one obser- 
vation about Tom’s test results seemed even remotely negative. On 
a Kuder interest inventory he had made a very low score on music 
interest. He reacted with considerable incredulity to this and ex- 
plained that he played the guitar, that he was a co-chairman (along 
with a college student) of a group of high school, college and post- 
college young people that dug up music, dances and dress of early 
American days and gave period programs in and around New York 
City. Later he brought picture clippings from a newspaper showing 
him in whirling action on a program given at the New York Museum 
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of Natural History. That seemed adequate for musical interests and 
activities despite the inventory “finding!” 

Tom won a scholarship at Columbia University, where he took 
pre-med courses, and did his graduate work at Magill, preparing 
for the specialty of psychiatry. On the way he captained teams in 
fencing and won many prizes in that sport. 

These brief histories give an opportunity to discuss some of the 
many important problems involved in the motivation of unusual 
children. Superficial judgment indicates that only one of the four 
appears to have made outstanding success in developing potential 
abilities, up to the time of last report. Tom’s consistently ex- 
cellent school progress seems to have been accompanied by a drive 
to live life to the full, both in and out of school in ways that were 
in keeping with his unusual abilities. Purposes were clear and 
strong. His progress in realizing potential development was steady 
and sure. One feels that both transient motives and his under- 
lying basic drives were related to one another in a sort of consistent 
pattern. They also were integrated and reenforced by many ex- 
periences in his home, school and other environments. 

The other histories did not show such unified interactions of 
inherent drives and social forces. Van's development seemed to be 
the most regrettable of the three. No satisfactions appeared in the 
making, except those to drift indifferent to vain wishes to be some- 
thing more worth while. Roy’s discontent, after a period of tur- 
moil, apparently did release drives to develop his peculiar abilities. 
These, it seems plausible, were nourished both by his inherent un- 
usual abilities and the social environment he sought out. He had 
spoken of his strong personal need to visit college friends. Alice’s 
decision to set up family living may merely have postponed later 
development of her extraordinary capabilities and potential contri- 
butions to society. Marriage at her age and station in life is cer- 
tainly not out of keeping with the pattern of her social set. 

Four cases scarcely can be presumed to be representative of the 
multitude of exceptionally able individuals with their astonishing 
variations of nature, purpose, and endeavor. The proportion of 
one favorable to three unfavorable is also not that of findings of 
most follow-up studies, which reverse the relation. For example, as 
is well known, Terman’s most impressive conclusion was that about 
eighty per cent of his subjects realized early adult achievement 
reasonably consistent with their childhood promise. (1) Our four 
cases, however, are illustrative of the common problem of the inter- 
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play of nature and nurture, and represent three types of under- 
achievement in contrast to one of notable success. This age-old 
problem of nature and nurture scems destined to remain a difficult 
one. One important reason is that the problem varies with every 
individual. Yet some aspects are common to unusually able chil- 
dren and discussion of some needs related to these will be made 
below. 

First, schools must find out what the nature and the degree of 
the particular giftedness of each gifted child are. Children them- 
selves are likely to reveal these by their interests and creative pro- 
ductions, witness the case of Tom. But somtimes interests are 
produced by attractions of the moment, as in the instances of Roy 
and perhaps Alice. One must often use other means to find real and 
fundamental abilities. This may be done in part by systematic test- 
ing programs, continuous case studies, conferences with informed 
persons, and careful observation of children. Cumulative school 
records about pupils may give useful leads. Assistance by psycholo- 
gists qualified to discover gifted children who do not reveal them- 
selves, may be necessary. Analytical forms, such as the Roster Work- 
book of the Teacher’s Guidance Handbook series (6), are aids in 
making sure that no child is overlooked and that the possible pres- 
ence of a considerable variety of special abilities will be investi- 
gated. 

In this connection it is most useful that classroom teachers at 
every level from kindergarten to graduate school be informed of 
past and current data about the special abilities of pupils and 
students. This is to insure as far as practicable that developmental 
opportunities for all children be in accord with needs that may 
arise and choices that they may want to make in experiences they 
undergo. “Freedom to become” can mean little other in a demo- 
cratic society. 

A second point is that all those responsible for the growth of 
youth should accept as worthy the special abilities which children 
may possess. This may not be easy always, since schools tend to 
over-accept academic abilities and to discount many others. But if, 
as our colleagues in developmental psychology propose (7) fifteen 
to twenty per cent of children (rather than one or two per cent) 
have special abilities in unusual degree, then the situation is much 
different. The responsibility for teachers to identify and accept this 
greatly multiplied number of unusual children is far greater than 
has generally been the practice. 
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It will also mean the recognition of many interests and per- 
formances far removed from reading, writing and arithmetic. Not 
only will it be a much more varied assortment of abilities than has 
been commonly thought to be the domain of the teacher, but also 
these unusual abilities may be beyond the range of those with which 
teachers are familiar. Acceptance by school people of some of these 
dominating capacities of children may be quite difficult because 
they may seem unworthy or even distasteful, such, for example, as 
study of snakes or lizards, some forms of entertaining, and others. 
Many school people have far to go in their educational philosophies 
if they are to accept some of these unusual interests and capabilities. 
Furthermore, the clamor of unfriendly critics to have schools re- 
turn to narrow academic fields of learning so frightens some that 
they hesitate to take on responsibilities for a widening of the learn- 
ings. 

Acceptance, moreover, must be more than passive. It must be 
active, warm, and genuinely trustful of those who possess these 
abilities. It must be compatible with the principles of mental 
health, such as the engendering of feelings of security, development 
of personal relationships of warmth and out-goingness, and the 
stimulation to be concerned about social well-being. To accept 
some unusual abilities in these ways may sometimes mean swallow- 
ing one’s pride, resistance to impulses to ridicule and condemn, and 
the taking on of the role of sponsor for things teachers may feel 
are unlovely. Finally, acceptance must go still further sometimes to 
that important point of inspiring children to carry on activities for 
which there may be little social approval. 

A third suggestion on what to do is to make generous provisions 
of materials, opportunities, and procedures suitable to the develop- 
ment of the varied special abilities of fifteen per cent of one’s pupils 
(8). Many of these can in part be provided in advance: books and 
magazines of all kinds; art, craft and science equipment and sup- 
plies; construction materials and tools; musical instruments; studios, 
shops, and laboratories, and many more. Time and places to use 
these freely needs also to be the rule, not the exception for children 
of unusual abilities. Frequent trips into the community, with addi- 
tional experiences arranged for certain pupils, must be possible, 
and the invitational visits to the school of adults ready and able 


; to contribute to special needs, should frequently be made. 
; A modified class procedure is also indicated where daily assign- 
ments of textbook work must give way to group and independent 
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investigations and projects, discussions, planning and evaluating 
sessions, and the cooperative carrying on of pupil initiated activities. 

A fourth educational provision that is necessary is the socializa- 
tion of able pupils. This, in terms of the development of their own 
selves “in righteous ways,” must be among the major features of all 
school programs for able children from the beginning through 
graduate levels of education. This function of socializing children’s 
growth is more complicated than is that of many others, for example 
making appropriate materials available. It requires sensitive in- 
sight into needs of pupils, both those who are unusual and others in- 
volved in the experiences. In the rather free-wheeling programs 
mentioned above the teacher’s part will also change constantly. She 
must exercise a great variety of competencies, some of which may 
be quite unfamiliar to her when first called for. 

One way to achieve the socializing objective of development 
is to have social experiences of gifted children produce high, gen- 
uine satisfactions for them. This application of the law of effect is 
extremely effective with able children. The satisfactions need to be 
related to both the use of their special abilities and their contribu- 
tions to the happiness of others. Perhaps hierarchies of satisfac- 
tions are inevitable. For example, satisfactions in producing what 
others like might not be considered particularly significant, al- 
though commendable at times. Satisfactions in working with others 
in ways that give particularly valuable results to all concerned 
might be considered more important. Or, satisfactions in working 
together to solve common difficulties would be more valuable in 
developing social character than would those arising from winning 
the highest mark in the class on a given assignment. Presumably 
the higher satisfactions are especially important for unusual chil- 
dren. More ordinary, simple ones are also of constructive value in 
the development of social values. 

In the process of developing good social relationships among all 
pupils there is need to help pupils of ordinary abilities to accept 
children who are unusually able. Not all of the frictions that some- 
times arise among pupils in heterogeneous groups are the responsi- 
bilities of the more able children. The teacher must help with 
these difficulties. 

A final point to mention in connection with desired socializa- 
tion is the need to contribute to the relatively advanced ethical 
and philosophical development of the more able pupils. The 
teacher can help them by precept and special discussions pointed 
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toward their greater maturity, but results must come also from ex- 
periences and their analyses made suitable to the varying maturities 
of all the group. Use of biographies, which exceptional children 
tend to handle constructively for themselves as inspiring vicarious 
experience, is familiar to every teacher and strongly approved. One 
school for gilted young children has gone far beyond encouraging 
its pupils to read such books. A weekly audio-visual enrichment 
program has been carried on there for more than seventeen years 
(9). The program has largely been built around the lives of dis- 
tinguished people who have made outstanding contributions to 
their times. Former pupils of the school have consistently reported 
the special enjoyment this program gave them when they were pupils 
there. Many of them, it seems quite certain, had identified them- 
selves with heroes and public benefactors to others in a great variety 
of ways. The programs also contributed a great deal to the pupils’ 
understandings of ethical and philosophical aspects of human living. 

A fifth point is the importance of the guidance function of 
schools in meeting needs of their more able pupils. This has re- 
cently been greatly expanded in providing suitable educational 
programs for able students. The classroom teacher remains a most 
significant guidance person and gives much of this service informally 
in connection with every day activities. Often, however, she works 
intensively with gifted children to capitalize on the dynamic nature 
of their drives. 

Some young gifted children and all older ones need the services 
of competent specialists, who can supplement the teacher’s guidance. 
This means directly assisting teachers, sometimes giving special 
remedial help in school subjects and skills, and in special instances 
working with emotional and other personality aspects of gifted 
children. The specialist's main purposes will be to assist unusual 
children to handle their inherent motivational drives toward the 
attainment of full and rich educational experiences. 

Most able children welcome this friendly personal relationship 
and prove delightful subjects with whom to work, especially if the 
guidance efforts are related to their special abilities. The oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems and plans for the future with understand- 
ing and appreciative adults reenforces inner motivations in ways 
not usually available to them otherwise. Counselors find effective 
ways to bring many children who are highly motivated in regard to 
their special abilities to see the logic of working in related areas 
of learning. They help them to tie in their inherent motivations to 
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broadening and enriching areas they previously could little tolerate. 

In respect to this helpful extension of children’s interests in 
inclusive educational learnings cooperation with parents gives 
greatly increased advantages to the children. 

Lastly, a matter about which there is general agreement in 
theory and much need for rapidly increased action, is the provision 
of more suitable programs in teacher education institutions to 
prepare students better to meet the needs of gifted children. (10) 
Acquaintance with the characteristics of these children should come 
early in courses for teachers. Much of this should be in face-to-face 
experiences with such children. Special attention needs to be given 
to the nature of their dynamic drives and ways to utilize them. 

In order to realize these purposes colleges would be helped by 
having specialists on their staffs who can lead in making curricular 
provisions to strengthen the readiness of students to serve gifted 
children. They should be prepared to suggest ways and means 
whereby future teachers can learn how to contribute to the realiza- 
tion of inherent abilities and the socialization of able pupils. They 
should also be able to carry on useful research studies in the area 
of the education of the gifted, where much remains to be done. 

A final question may well be raised. How shall teachers and 
parents integrate the motivational drives that arise from the unusual 
abilities of able children with the dominant cultural motivating 
factors of the present time, such as approvals and disapprovals, 
school grades, honors, the attractions of prestige and material gains, 
and the like? If we knew more of the particulars about the school 
career in the happy case of Tom, we might have some answers to 
give regarding his development in this respect, although what may 
be constructive for one individual may not be so for another. We 
have too few details to help us with specific answers, but we can 
hazard some general ones. 

For example, the grades that Tom made in high school were 
certainly of significance to him because he knew while there that 
he needed good grades to secure scholarship aid for college educa- 
tion. The peer approval of being chosen a co-chairman of the 
early American dance group was probably a stimulation to him to 
continue active leadership in presenting programs around the city of 
New York. However, he dropped out of the group when he entered 
college, because he said he did not then have the time for it and his 
college work. Instead, he took up fencing to satisfy social urges for 
recognition and high order skill performance. It would seem not 
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too speculative to propose that for Tom social approvals and pres- 
tige played a real part, but a secondary part, in strengthening the 
motivational pattern that developed around his unusual abilities. 

Indeed, the problem of motivation in the educative processes 
of unusual children is in part this very matter of balance and pro- 
portion between personal and social factors. Judicious use of grades 
and other prestige factors, which teachers and parents can easily 
and often do use all too extensively, may reenforce the urgent in- 
herent motivations that arise from their unusual abilities. The 
difficulty is in determining what, in each instance, is “judicious.” 
Horace suggested “righteous ways,” Shakespeare counseled “to thine 
own self be true.” Much needs to be learned about what are right- 
eous ways and how to be true to one’s self. The most promising 
lead seems to be to learn how to help gifted boys and girls determine 
what it is they in their minds and hearts want to be and do. What 
they can be because of special endowment must for most of them be 
the guiding purposes of their nurture by schools, homes, and com- 
munities, weighted heavily with social concerns. Otherwise, the al- 
ternative threatens that many able children will turn away from 
their gifted endowments and seek fame and fortune in activities 
little related to full self-fulfilment and to the unique potential con- 
tributions they could have made to their fellowmen. 
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